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The © 
Miracle 
Worker 


HE story of Helen Keller is the miracle 

of a child suddenly struck deaf and 
blind at the age of 19 months and of her 
slow, hard but victorious fight to 
re-enter the world that had shut her out. 
Here is the story of a half-wild creature 
becoming a_ highly intelligent and 
sensitive citizen with a definite place in 
the history of our time. And the, person — 
who helped most to bring about this 
miracle was Annie Sullivan, Helen’s 


teacher’ and life-long companion. Their 


>> 


Story is now being filmed. Portraying the 
deaf and blind child is Patty Duke, who 
has starred for nearly: two years in the 
prize-winning Broadway version of 
The Miracle Worker. 


a visit 
with 
Patty Duke 


NE of the best actresses on Broadway for the past two years coull 
have lost her part at any time—if her grades dropped below a “Bi 
average! 

She’s 14-year-old Patty Duke, co-star of the Broadway hit, The Mirae 
W orker. 

For 80 weeks, Patty amazed crowds and critics by the skill with whie: 
she became—on stage—a nine-year-old girl who had been both blind an 
deaf since her cradle days. Half a million people saw her kick, moan, claw 
ery and fight as Teacher Annie Sullivan (co-star Anne Bancroft) trie} 
to reach the soul buried inside this animal-like child. 

This month Patty is involved in making the movie version of The Miracv 
Worker, and in the fall she'll be the star of a new Broadway play. Bij 
when she left the stage on May 11, there was only one show left on Broa 
way which had been running longer than The Miracle Worker and the 
was My Fair Lady. 

During those weeks, a lot had happened: 

... The play had been awarded four “Tonys,” including one as “Bes 
Play of the Year.” 

. . . Patty, who started as a “featured” player, had been promoted t 
“lead” or “star” status alongside Anne Bancroft—and her name had bee? 
painted on the marquee outside. 
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“In the live theater, you give something 


to the audience, and they give you 
something back. It’s a kind of game. 
Every audience is different. Each show differs.” 


'... She'd celebrated her 13th and 14th birthdays. 

. .. More school children had seen the play than any other on Broadway 
1 recent years, coming by bus from as far as Baltimore. 

', .. Tough newspaper drama critics had used words like “marvelous,” 
levastating” and “wonderfully touching” to describe Patty’s acting. 

. . . She’d been photographed and interviewed for such national maga- 
nes as Look, Time, and Coronet, and her salary was measured in tens of 
iousands of dollars. 

What effect does all this have on a teenager? Does such fame and flatiery 
ting on a swelled head? 

For the answer, we arranged a Tuesday evening interview with Patty 
the apartment of her manager-friends, Mr. and Mrs. John Ross. Patty’s 
other, Raymond, met us at the door, offered coffee, and told us Patty 
ould be there soon. We recognized the chance to put our question to 
e toughest kind of critic—an older brother. 

Ray, who’s 18 and a TV actor himself, didn’t hesitate with his answer: 
Yas all this fame affected her? No, not as far as I can tell. Everybody 
anges from year to year as they grow up, but certainly being in the 
ay hasn’t made Patty’s head swell.” 

We were soon interrupted by the arrival of Patty, carrying a tiny Chi- 


iahua dog and followed by Mr. and Mrs. Ross. 
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““My brother’s acting got me interested” 


Immediately, even during her polite and friendly “How do you do,” w 
were struck by how tiny she was—even smaller here, it seemed, than ci 
stage as the little wildcat who enlivens the stage of The Miracle Worker 

She seemed completely at ease, without being cocky, and soon put he 
visitors at ease, too. “Poor Bambi,” she said, hugging the tiny dog. “She's 
just had a tooth pulled.” 

Mr. Ross—“Uncle John” to Patty—explained that they had just driver) 
back from a weekend in Atlantic City. “Patty stayed in the water—ana 
I do mean in the water—all day Monday and as long as possible today 
We’ve been promising her this for two or three months now—a chance + 
get away. It’s her first real vacation in a long time.” 

What kind of schedule, we asked Patty, does she have that allows 
little free time? 

“Well, there’s the play—two and one-half hours every night, Tuesda 
through Saturday. And an afternoon performance on Wednesdays, Satur: 
days and Sundays. Then I go to school from 10 in the morning unti! 
1 p. m. It’s a special school for those of us who are in the theater. Afte 
school, I come to the Rosses to do homework, or go to Central Park t 
relax and play for a while. And on Tuesdays and Thursdays there ar 
singing lessons in the afternoon.” 

What’s this about keeping a “B” average to stay in the play? 

“Well, the state issues us a permit to work in the theater, and they cam 
take it away if we don’t keep an 85 average. But I like school—especially 
history—and don’t have too much trouble with it.” 

Don’t an actor’s irregular hours make it hard to do homework? 

She smiled. “Our homework is posted on a bulletin board two weeks iti 
advance. Of course, this is kind of a disadvantage if you’re looking fo’ 
an excuse for not having it done!” 

Patty nodded as we asked a question which many theater-goers have 
pondered: “How can you go through the same play, night after night: 
week after week, and not get stale or worn-out?” 

“We can do it because each show is really different. In the live theater. 
you give something to the audience, and they give you something back 
For me it’s kind of a game. Every. audience is different, and so each 
show is different.” 

_ Her role in The Miracle Worker is a tough one; how did she get ready! 
to play it? 
“Well, we started more than a year before the audition, in hopes I 
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vould get the part. Mr. Ross first had me imagine what little Helen Keller 
vas like at 18 months, before scarlet fever made her blind. She was very 
itelligent, an adventurous baby; she appreciated the smell and taste and 
ght of things.” 

| Patty leaned forward. “But when she became ill, she was like an animal, 
"ying to get out of a cage! I read a lot about Helen Keller, and we spent 
me trying to imagine what it must have been like. Then we went to work 
a being blind.” 

For days at a time, Patty said, she’d walk around the Ross apartment 
‘ith her eyes closed. “Uncle John would put boxes in the way, or move 
arniture, and if I didn’t move carefully I’d fall over them.” 

(Later, after Director 
Arthur Penn decided she 
should play the part with 
her eyes open, Patty spent 
hours practicing a fixed 
stare. ) 

“Then we worked at be- 
ing deaf. I would try to sit 
through a conversation not 
paying any attention to 
what was being said. 
They’d come up behind me 
and offer me a glass of 
milk, trying to catch me, 
but I wasn’t supposed to 
pay any attention.” 

All this work paid off. 
atty got the part in the play, written by William Gibson and directed by 
rthur Penn. Gibson’s script re-told the true story of the struggles of 
nnie Sullivan (herself just recovered from blindness) to release Helen 
om her dark cage. 

The script showed how Annie’s real battle turned out to be not with 
e physical handicaps, but with Helen’s overindulgent parents who 
yabied” her. They are satisfied when the child learns simply to eat at the 
ble without acting like an animal. Annie insists that if she could just get 
elen to understand what a word can mean, she could communicate the 
hole world of ideas. Until Helen knows the meaning of a word, the hand 
sns. for words would continue to be just a game to her. 

Before each of her 640 performances, Patty spent time thinking herself 
to the position of that trapped girl. “It gets darker and darker,” she 
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says, until Annie teaches me to love and leads me back into the light 
again.” ' 

The teaching process in the play isn’t all sweetness and light. Anni 
Sullivan locks the family out of the house and determines to ison Hele 
some discipline. The resulting fight has been described by a Philadelp* 
newspaper as “the most exciting theatrical brawl since the first movip 
version of The Spoilers” —a film made 40 years ago! 

“The fight scene is generally the same every night,” Patty says. “We hav§ 
our moves worked out and timed. But the table and chairs seem to hax 
minds of their own, and 
every once in a while a 
chair goes off into the au- 
dience.” 

“The face slapping hurts, 
but if you know somebedy 
doesn’t mean it, it doesn’t 
seem to hurt so much. The 
sting goes away pretty soon. 
I try to believe up to a cer- 
tain point that I really am 
Helen Keller, and fight 
Annie just the way Helen 
did. But I also have to 
keep in mind that I’m Patty 
Duke and mustn’t hurt Miss 
Bancroft.” 

Both stars wear hockey- 
type pads on their knees, 
shins, hips and elbows—all hidden by their old-fashioned clothing. “Bs 
we don’t use the old theatrical good-luck wish, “Break a leg,’ backstage i 
this show. It could come true!” 

In a year and a half of playing in The Miracle Worker, Patty says she’ 
learned a good many things besides the standard deaf hand signals wit! 
which Annie and Helen communicate on-stage. 

“The four blind girls in the show have taught me a lot,” she points ow! 
“T’ve seen how ondeetally they accept chen handicap 2tow they live ¢: 
normal a life as possible. They have a wonderful sense of humor, and aw 
always playing tricks on the rest of us. And they find any excuse to haw 
a party backstage. At Easter, for example, we had an egg hunt. All thy 


sighted Guigtees were blindfolded, and the blind children led us aroun! 
backstage to find the eggs.” 
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Poor Bambi just had his tooth pulled” 


Many deaf children also see the show, and often come backstage after- 
ard to talk with Patty—either in sign language, or reading lips. 
“From them I learn the same eae as I learn from my blind friends,” 
itty says. “I see each of them as a whole person, regardless of his or her 
indicap. I’ve learned to see them as persons, not as ‘cases.’ ” 
For Patty, the road that led to all these experiences was pointed out by 
ay when she was seven. The Rosses, who specialize in managing child 
tors (and treat their charges more like their own children than like 
siness clients) had begun working with Ray. 
Patty, seeing Ray enjoyed it, asked him to talk to the Rosses about 
ing her on too. They did, although it took a while before she could get 
of her East Side “dese, dem, dose” accent well enough to get a speak- 
part. 
Her first TV job involved being tossed overboard from the Andrea 
ria during a re-enactment of the famous sinking. Later she was in such 
specials as “Wuthering Heights” and “Swiss Family Robinson.” She 
best remembered, though, for the part of a troubled orphan in the Helen 
yes special, “One Red Rose for Christmas,” which was repeated last 


‘Patty also found minor parts in half a dozen films, including a part as 
= child Kim Novak in The Goddess. But The Miracle Worker, which 
Il be released by United Artists next winter, is her first starring movie 
le—just as the play by that name was her first appearance of any kind 
Broadway. 

What will she do next? First comes The Isle of Children, a play sched- 
sd for Broadway next winter. Patty will have the lead role, playing a 
-year-old girl who has an incurable illness and knows it. 

After that? “I’d like to do everything!” she says with a wave of her 
nd. “I’ve been doing a lot now each year when I’ve been 12, 13, 14— 
'd I hope to be doing a lot each year until I’m 92! I do know that I want 
be an actress. I want to stick to it—to work hard at my profession.” 
With all its sacrifices, is “fame” all it’s cracked up to be? 

“Yes,” she says, wrinkling her forehead. “For me it is. I’m enjoying 
2 just as much as anybody possibly could. Oh, there’s lots of work to 
, but it’s what I like to do. It takes some sacrifices, and there isn’t time 
do some things that other kids like to do—but for me it’s worth it. If 
u want to be in this business, you have to want it with all your heart, and 
sept the disappointment with the good.” 
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“The blind have taught me a lot” - a 


“But what do I want to do in life? Always the best I can with what 
I’ve got, I guess. I feel I’m doing that now.’ 

Mr. Ross, who had been out of the room for most of the interview, hear 
the latter as he came back. 
“You know,” he said, “many child actors never make it bevend 17 or I 
years old. That’s because they’ve always got by on cuteness, without learn 
ing the basic techniques of acting. That’s why with Patty we’re always 
working on this. I drop by every once in a while to see her in the show 

and then tell her how I think she’s dong.” 

“Yes,” Patty grinned. “And then he uses words like ‘laziness,’ ep 
‘goofing off,’ or ‘dogging it.’ ” 

‘Whenever she plays a new TV part,” Ross went on, “Patty makes up 
a whole set of friends and family for the character she’s playing, and telis 
me stories about them. Eventually the character is real enough to her that 
she can play it the way it should be.” | 

We couldn’t help asking Patty: ““There’s a lot of work in your life. Wha 
do you do for fun?” By 

“Oh, I roller skate in the summer, and ice skate in the winter. And 
swim, of course. Sometimes, early in the morning, I go for a ride wi 
the Rosses. I collect small dolls—and I guess the theater is the rest o 
my hobby. The theater, and reading.” 

Any reading she’d especially recommend to other teenagers? 

“Well, it's funny, but the books I’ve e «joyed most have been the one 
about Helen Keller. My favorite is one called Teacher.” 

Ross spoke up again. “Patty also gets a kick out of visiting the Lexing 
ton School for the Deaf, where she does some skits and then talks with the 
pupils. The other day a girl came up on the school stage to ask her a 
question, the way they usually do. But later Patty was tickled to learn 
that it was the first time this pupil had ever been able to stand up in fron 
of the others and speak.” 

Then it was time for her to catch a cab for the theater. 

We had the answer to our question: Miss Patty Duke offstage was a 
modest, considerate and completely delightful young lady, fun to know 
as a friend. Even so, we were caught up just as much as the other 65 
people in the theater, an hour later. We sat stunned, throats tight, as a 
dirty-faced little waif with glassy eyes felt her way out toward the foot+ 
lights and, with a moan of frustration, tried to tell her mother that he 
rag doll had no eyes. —BRUCE HILTON 
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Excerpts 
from 
the play 


NIE: .. . she has to learn that everything has its name! That words can 
be her..eyes, to everything in the world outside her, and inside too, what 
is she without words? With them she can think, have ideas, be reached, 
there’s not a thought or fact in the world that can’t be hers. You publish 
a newspaper, Captain Keller, do I have to tell you what words are? And 
she. has them... eighteen nouns and three verbs, they’re in her fingers 
now, I need only time to push one of them into her mind! Ons Ever! 
everything under the sun will follow. ... 


* S * Sie 
ihe water tumbling half into and half around. ihe pitcher douses 


Helen's: hand. Annie takes over the pump handle to keep water coming, 
and does rena cay what she: has done so many times ee, ae into 


Helen's free palms). ee a ee 


INIE: Water. W, a, t, e, r. Water. It has a name—(And now the miracle 
happens. Helen drops the pitcher . . . She stands transfixed. Annie freezes 
on the pump handle: there is a hanes . . . in Helen’s face, some light 
coming into it we have never seen there, some struggle in the depths behind 
it; and her lips tremble, trying to remember something the muscles around 
them once knew, till at last it finds its way out, painfully, a baby sound 
buried under the ‘debris of years of dumbness.). 


sLEN: Wah. Wah. (And again, with great effort.) Wah. Wah. 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hoof, 
General Secretary of the. 
World Council of Churches, 
discusses the meaning and 
background of the word 
“ecumenical” in a chat with 


Why so many denominations? 


Roderick French, 
Secretary of the Youth 
Department of the World 
Council of Churches. Rod 
asks, ‘‘What is youth’s role i 
the world-wide ecumenical 
movement?” 


ROD FRENCH: Dr. ’t Hooft, we hear that the youth of North America are 
being asked to support a North American Ecumenical Youth Assembly ta 
be held this coming August. We are also being asked to pray for the 
churches of the world as they come together in their third ecumenic 
assembly in New Delhi, India, in Navenber The uncommon word in 
these big meetings is “ecumenical.” What meaning lies behind this some 
what ugly-sounding English word? Is it the meaning of this word which 
makes these assemblies different from other large religious gatherings? 


VISSER *l HOOFT: The word “ecumenical” comes from the Greek. I 
has covered a variety of meanings in the course of history. At first it 
meant simply “the whole inhabited earth.” In modern times it has been 
used to describe the relations between churches, and our desire for Chris 
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an unity. But the man who really gave the term the meaning which it 
olds today was Archbishop Soderblom of Upsala, Sweden. For him 
-cumenical’ * was the word needed to describe the work of reconciliation 
stween the churches. 

\It was during World War I that the word “ecumenical” came to mean 
witness to the fundamental oneness of Christians despite international 
rife and division.” The witness to this fundamental oneness through the 
ywer of the Holy Spirit has become a kind of revival, a movement of 
newal running through all the churches. 


ROD FRENCH: We have here, then, far more than a new word. We are 
nfronted by a new fact in the life of the churches. How did it get going? 


VISSER *T HOOFT: The ecumenical movement, as it has developed in our 
ne, was born out of a sense of shame, of acute awareness of the differ- 
1ce between what the church of Christ is called to be and what it actually 
‘in fact. The pioneers of the ecumenical movement were men who had 
id a vision of the place of the church in God’s design—men who could 
vt rest till something of that vision was manifested in actual life. 


ROD FRENCH: Who are some of these “pioneers,” as you call them? 


VISSER °T HOOFT: There are many giant figures in this story. We may 
ut with John R. Moit, a U. S. citizen, who saw the difference between 
e world-wide evangelistic task and the anarchy of the missionary effects. 
ott crossed continents and oceans to teach Christians the “ABC’s” of 
-operation. 

Earlier I mentioned Archbishop Soderblom of Sweden. He was deeply 
sturbed, during World War I, to discover that the churches were praying 
d preaching against one another instead of acting together to meet the 
eds of the world. He worked and struggled until he got the churches to 
ce their common task in relation to social and international problems. 
Bishop Charles H. Brent, when serving as a missionary bishop for the 
yiscopal Church in the Philippines, saw the scandal of division. He took 
e daring initiative to call the churches together to consider the steps 
ey could take to restore unity in faith and order. 


ROD FRENCH: | note you are General Secretary of the World Council of 
uurches. I gather that the World Council of Churches is, in a way, the 
iit of the visions and labors of men like these. What is the place of the 
orld Counci! in this ecumenical movement? 


VISSER ’T HOOFT: For one thing, the World Council is a signpost to the 
1e Church, to a demonstration of the oneness of the church to the people 
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of God in this world. The World Council is not the Una Sancta, that means 
it is not the “World Church.” It is not a church, or the Church. The 
World Council is a fellowship of churches, an instrument at the disposa: 
of the churches to be used as a demonstration of the basic unity of th 
church. 

There are many people in the church who want the essential unity & 
the church to be demonstrated. They want the togetherness of the peopid 
of God to be demonstrated as a witness to those outside the church, t 
those who have not accepted the Gospel of Christ. As long as the noo 
Christian is unaware of the unity of the church, we are weakening th 
Christian witness in the world. 


ROD FRENCH: | see the urgency in what you say, but I suspect your lifs 
is dedicated to something more than a signpost! 


VISSER ’T HOOFT: A signpost is not enough. The World Council exist: 
to say, “Go that way.” The nice fellowship we have in the World Counci) 
and at ecumenical conferences is not enough. As long as we remain dividee 
at so many points, as long as our witness to the world is spoken with co 
tradictory voices, as long as our churches seem to fight one another, a 
long as there is no vast sharing of the spiritual life between the churches 
we must humbly say that the unity we experience is only a signpost whic 
says, “Go in that direction, don’t stand still.” 

Our hope is that the World Council will remain on the march. This i 
not easy because we are beginning to reach a much more difficult perio 
in the ecumenical movement. There is first an easy period when peopls 
make the great discovery of how wonderful it is to get together with peopl 
from all parts of the world. But now we have come to the period in thi 
ecumenical movement when we ought to begin to do business about unity, 
when we ought to talk frankly with one another and arrive at certait 
conclusions. We will keep moving only if our hearts hold the great com 
viction that the ecumenical movement is not an invention of people, bu 
that behind it there is the will of God for his people in the world. 


ROD FRENCH: In your vision, what place do you see for young peop! 
and for ecumenical youth work ? 


VISSER °*T HOOFT: First of all, we need a rebirth of that sense of sham 
which characterized the attitude of the pioneers in the ecumenical mov 
ment. Not the passive shame which does no more than wai) over the siti 
of Christendom, but an active shame which produces holy impatience an 
makes men’s hearts restless until they have made their own specific con 
tribution to the ecumenical renewal of the church. 
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ds it not the task of the church youth work to awaken such a sense of 
ame among the youth of the churches? That is essentially a positive 
sk. The only way to awaken it is to help young people to discover what 
e Church of Christ is meant to be: that it is by its very nature the united 
mily of God which demonstrates the power of Jesus Christ to reconcile 
e nations and the races, which lives in the world as the servant of all, 
hich carries the news of the approaching kingdom to the ends of the earth. 
Only when the great vision of the Una Sancta (the world church) touches 
e life of the congregations and the parishes, and especially their youth, 
ll the ecumenical situation become truly dynamic. As long as the 
ajority of the faithful ask nothing more than that their local church 
tisfy their personal needs, there is little or no hope for advance. 


‘ROD FRENCH: Are you saying, then, that our business in youth work is 
produce a great host of ecclesiastically angry young men and women? 


VISSER ’T HOOFT: No, for anger is unproductive. To see a great vision 
id to feel deeply the discrepancy between that vision and the actual situ- 
ion is not to become angry. It is to accept, humbly, the responsibility to 
ork for the manifestation of the church as it is meant to be in the life 


| the churches as they are. Any anger which we may be inclined to feel 
sappears once we realize the immense privilege of being called to such 
task. It is in the context of this kind of thinking that I see the possibilities 


the ecumenical assemblies to which you referred at the outset. WVWV¥ 


No average boat can pull eight 
water skiers. It takes 
horsepower, speed, and skill. 
Depending on skill of skiers, 
efficiency of boat, pitch 

and diameter of propeller, a 
boat would probably need 
from 60 to 70 horsepower, 
plus a top speed range 
(without skiers) of 35 to 45 
m.p.h., if it is to tackle 

such a task. 


put your best foot fe 


Wee Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy vacationed in Greece last: 
month, she found water-skiing a way to relax. Under the 
protection of the Greek navy, she made several good runs around 
the harbor near Athens before falling into the water close to: 
some swimmers. Millions of Americans have long found fun and 
relaxation in water skiing. The reason? Water skiing can be 
done by everyone. Unless you completely lack physical coordina- 
tion, you can ski the first time you try it. Practice first on dry) 
land. Wear a life preserver. Costs can be kept at a minimum if a 
group gets together on the project. A few words of caution. 
Good, safe water ski practice requires two in the boat at all 
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ind go water skiing! 


nes.. One to watch the motor and the skier, another to keep his 
es front for other boats and obstructions. No one should water 
i over shallows less than five feet deep. The driver of the boat 
ould avoid making sharp turns. When recovering a fallen 
ier, the driver should come up at idling speed and make a half 
rcle around the skier, so that he drags the line into the skier’s 
nds without bringing the boat on top of the fallen skier. The 
sic techniques of water skiing are starting, turning, crossing 
e wake, and stopping. On the following pages, Nancie Rideout, 
world water ski jumping champion, shows a beginning skier, 
rol DeVore, the first step in water skiing—how to start off. 
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use safe equipment 


Nancie shows Carol how the soft: 
rubber binders release your foot ia 
case of a spill. Understanding and: 
using safe equipment will help the: 
beginner in learning how to ski 
The length of the ski is not nearly as 


important as the width. 


practice on dry land 


Practice while still on dry land.! 
Arms should be kept straight and 
knees bent. Do not pull on rope but 
let it pull you. Lean slightly forward 
as if you were getting up out of a 
chair. 


ready for take-off 


When ready for take-off, the stu-) 
dent is cautioned—rope between 
skis—arms straight and around 
knees with body as close to legs as 
possible—ski tips above water. Re-) 
lax and let the motor do the work.: 
Start should be in water about waist: 
deep. (This picture for illustration 
only of body position in the water.). 
Do wear ski belt or life preserver. 


E boat starts 


i 


s the boat starts off, the student 


: 
q 


cans slightly forward while in sit- 
ng position and as skis begin to 
Jane the student slowly stands up. 
Yeight should be evenly divided 
1 both skis. 


} 
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2lax, enjoy yourself 


Vith a gentle assist as they skim 
ver the water, Nancie steadies 
‘arol and cautions her to keep 
“ms straight, knees bent, and then 
» relax and enjoy herself. Keeping 
iees bent at slow speeds cushions 
gainst slight shock of waves and 
ake of boat. 


ow for fancy stuff 


nce Carol has learned how to 
art, the other basic techniques of 
ater skiing are turning, crossing 
e wake, and stopping. From there, 
e's on her own to add tricks and 
eat to her summer fun. 
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OF SAINTS AND SINNERS 


FILMS focus 


s 1T wrong for a film to show a minister or missionary in an unfavorabie) 

light? Or should a movie always picture them without error? Does the 
church have a right to tell Hollywood how to portray its clergy? 

Ever since movies began, ministers and missionaries have had central 
roles in many screenplays. The list from the last decade includes Elmer 
Gantry, Inn of the Sixth Happiness, Man Afraid, The Leather Saint, Wal” 
the Proud Land, Night of the Hunter, Pillars of the Sky, A Man Called: 
Peter, Journey into Light, and I’d Climb the Highest Mountain, in addition: 
to the numerous Roman Catholic accounts. 

Some of these films were highly inspirational; others were not. Some! 
were surprisingly incisive; others were not. Some were strictly sensational. 
Those films that more than scratched the spiritual surface often won some: 
non-church acclaim, but barely raised a stir among the church’s public: 
voice. (The notable exception: A Man Called Peter which for all of its: 
shortcomings still left a positive impression of a Protestant preacher with 
most viewers. ) 

No, the church’s voice spoke out only when Elmer Gantry lit up the sky 
or Ingrid Bergman took the semi-fictionalized role of an out-of-the-ordinary 
missionary. 

Can any dramatic piece present an honest portrayal of a parson or frater-! 
nal worker without including—carefully, of course—at least a few of the 
doubts, fears, and other imperfections common to every human being?’ 
In truth, is it possible that the transforming power of God’s redeeming love 
among men can be communicated only when set in the context of contem-! 
porary conflict and day-to-day life as it is actually lived? 

Two current motion pictures relate to this debate. 


The Hoodlum Priest (United Artists) 


Produced by Don Murray and Walter Wood, directed by Irvin Hersh turing D |b 
Gates, Keir Dullea, Cindi Wood. ¥ ; ner, featuring Don: Magen 


During its production Hoodlum Priest was anticipated as a “B” picture’ 
by United Artists. When UA executives saw the finished product, however.! 
they were so impressed by Don Murray’s total effort (co-producer, writer.! 
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‘r) that the film was shifted into “A” status. In other words, it was con- 
lered worthy of top promotion and handling. 

The up-grading is well deserved. Essentially the true story of Father 
‘arles Dismas Clark who shaped his unique St. Louis “parish” primarily 
- parolees and former convicts, the rather simple scenario comes to life 
the original settings. Compelling and uncompromising in basic black- 
d-white photography, the film features mostly unknown actors who none- 
‘less lose their identities in the realities of their parts. 

The dramatic vehicle for Clark’s labor of love revolves around a fright- 
ed young fellow who, despite an abundance of personal attention and 
port “at the last minute,” cannot keep from courting criminal endeavor. 
e lad’s tragedy lies not as much in his ultimate execution for panic- 
icken murder as in the subtle ways society starved him while he was a 
ild and adolescent. 

Blunt yet broad-minded, unorthodox but highly devout, the persistent 
iest refuses to be defeated in his often lonely fight for such forgotten 
rsons. And what might have been a syrupy salute to a colorful crusader 
nes off instead as a biting, tight, and gripping saga. 

A balanced view should not ignore the overdrawn role of a lecherous 
yorter who tries to drown Clark in vindictive ink and innuendoes. Also, 
. improbable love story sketched between the doomed youth and a win- 


ne debutante weakens what otherwise is a highly believeable and down- 


earth drama. 
Prime credit for this general excellence must go to Don Murray who 
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selected the story, then shaped and guided the picture’s point of view. f} 
Church of the Brethren layman, Murray has manifested more than a litil) 
feeling for human values and religious truths during his acting career an 
personal life. ae | 

His concept of the clergyman’s characterization merits our concluding 
attention. Father Clark in the film probably corresponds quite closely & 
his model in the flesh. No aura of holier-than-thou, innocent perfection, 3 
ever-smiling naivete surrounds Murray’s interpretation. Rather, we se 
a tremendously simple (or simply tremendous) man with an all-consumii 
mission march straight into our conscious, though awkward, unsophisii 
cated, and crude by many of society’s standards. 

Yet we respond to and accept him as a real person, living through rea 
experiences, facing real crises, making real decisions, sharing a real God 
Stripped of the superficiality unfortunately sprayed on many men of Ge 
by the stereotype makers, Clark stands as a human being with average gifti 
who invests his gifts as if they were unlimited. Perhaps the way we sev 
him, they are. . 


The Sin of Rachel Cade (Warner Bros.) 


Produced by Henry Blanke, directed by Gordon Douglas, featuring Angie Dickinson, Peter Finch, Roge 
Moore, Erol John, Juano Hernandez. 


Even before this film premiered, various of the church’s spokesme 
feared for the worst. After all, what but misfortune could come in a movit 
made from a novel in which a missionary let her romantic emotions lea 
to pre-marital pregnancy. 

Life would be easier, no doubt, if by our initial leap of faith we coule 
leave all temptations behind. Jesus knew how unrealistic this conjecturr 
was and, knowing God’s nature when sincere repentance followed huma 
sin, proclaimed in life and death the reality of our Father’s unlimited for 
giveness. No matter how far we stray, our Father forgives the repentan 
sinner. Such an act of love does not approve of the sinful deed but forgive: 
the sinner. 

For some strange reason, this essence of the gospel would be banned from 
the screen by some folk whenever the erring character in the script wear 
a clerical collar or a cross. Apparently, the public and private images 0: 
those who minister in God’s name are so fragile that they must not bi 
touched by any disruptive force. As your writer saw it, any such frighteneo 
anticipation missed the major point of Rachel’s case. 

Her story unfolds with overall dignity and good taste, and manages t 
say a thing or two about what real forgiveness is meant to be. In brief, thi 
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eenplay traces her arrival prior to World War II at an isolated Belgian 
ngo medical mission. Except for the sympathetic though agnostic gover- 
r of the area and two dependable but superstitious native aides, she is 
crounded by hostile followers of primitive spirit worship and the barriers 
their many beliefs. 

Through her skill and devotion, she gradually wins a small place in their 
id. And when a military eine crashes nearby and the lone survivor 
‘ns out to be a young American doctor, Rachel sees a dream of an ade- 
ately staffed clinic. As his injuries mend, he cannot at all see Africa in 
s future but as for Rachel, she does belong in his life. Working side by 
'e day after day as he assists her during his recuperation, they soon 
Tin love. 

Riddled by guilt when she gives birth to their child, Rachel assumes all 
saning of her mission’s message has been erased completely for those 
tom she sought to serve. But in simple compassion for one they have 
rned to love, they amaze and reinforce her with lingering affection and 
‘k of accusation. 

Sensing something of God’s love in the pure understanding and sympathy 
these simple people, she chooses to remain among them rather than 
‘urn with the child’s father (whom she still loves) to a comfortable prac- 
e in America. Having experi- 
ced an all too real confrontation 
th sin, she has received on her 
ees that which she always prom- 
d God would grant to everyone 
le. 

The indelible impact of her total 
tness finally is expressed best by 
> dying words of the tradition- 


eped tribal priest. Because of 
ichel Cade, he declares, he dies 
mewhere between his god and 
rs. So it is that one Christian 
sets one kind of crisis with one 
id of witness. And so it is, may- 
_ that our Father’s undying grace 
brought a bit closer to man’s men- 
ity as a follower falters momen- 
ily only to walk more straightly 
h God’s increasing support. 
—DON KLIPHARDT 


Milwaukee’s Messmer High 
School students designed 
this balloon to carry instru- 
ments tou 28,000 feet. Bad 
weather and FAA approval 
delayed launching. And 
then... Pfft! ... the de- 
scent device worked too 
early and punched a hole in 
balloon on ground. 


Schools urged to teach 
“place of religion" in history 


The study of religion in our his- 
tory and way of life should be in- 
cluded in the public school curricu- 
lum, the Maryland Council of 


Churches declared in a statement is- » 


sued recently. The council’s study 
was prompted when a_ professed 
atheist withdrew her 15-year-old son 
from high school and filed suit 
against the school board to stop 
Bible reading and Lord’s Prayer 
recitation. 

Supporting the practice, Superior 
Court Judge J. G. Prendergast dis- 
missed the suit and delivered a 
scorching opinion of opponents of 
religion, saying: “Just how the re- 
ligious liberty of a person who has 
no religion can be endangered is by 
no means clear.” 

In its statement, the council said 
it appreciated the judge’s ruling but 
said there is a more profound ques- 
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tion: “What is the proper role of the 
schools in examining the contribu) 
tions of religion in our cultural her 
itage?” Statement said, “The harm) 
which might result from an occa-: 
sional inadvertent bias in teaching4 
concerning the place of religion in 
our affairs is trivial compared with 
the harm which would be suffered if 
the schools should be pushed to a 
position of utterly ignoring religion, | 
or of aggressive secularism.” 


“Give us harder work," 
Vanderbilt students say 


Students at Vanderbilt University : 
(Nashville, Tenn.) want more work } 
—or so their leaders say. A com- 
mittee of top students named to: 
study all phases of campus life num- | 
bered among its recommendations ‘ 
that (1) students be required to 
write more papers and take more 
tests and (2) some courses be made 
“more demanding.” 


erman youth donate 
y's pay to aid others 
Members of all Protestant youth 
‘oups in West Germany have been 
ked to donate one day’s pay to aid 
ung people suffering as a result of 
rmany’s division following World 
ar II. The fund campaign, spon- 
red by the Working Committee of 
angelical Youth in (West) Ger- 
any, marks the eighth anniversary 
the abortive uprising of East Ger- 
4 workers against the Commu- 
st regime on June 17, 1953. The 
oney will be used to finance the 
mstruction of a youth center at the 
fugee camp at Hamburg-Finken- 
erder, which accommodates about 
JOO fugitives from East Germany. 
ast year’s drive supported a simi- 
r project in Wuerttemberg. 


sks nation to take 
aw look at leisure 


‘Are we wasting or using wisely 
ir increasing leisure time in this 
uuntry ? What is the Christian ap- 
‘oach to leisure? In a talk to Min- 
‘sota Congregationalists, Dr. Tru- 
an Douglass, executive vice-presi- 
mt of the Board of Home Missions 
congregational), noted that the 
re-day week was almost universal 
id that about 15 per cent of total 
nsumer expenditures were going 
to leisure activities. 

The problem of how we spend our 
sure, Dr. Douglass said, “is one of 
als, of purposes, of meanings, a 
alm in which the church has a 


message and truth to communicate. 
The difficulty is to connect this truth 
with the circumstances of man’s 


daily life.” 


Peace Corps selects 
group for first mission 


The first group of Peace Corps 
trainees has been selected and 
started training to prepare for pos- 
sible service in a surveying and en- 
gineering project to be undertaken 
by the corps in Tanganyika and a 
farm and village project in Colum- 
bia in which CARE, Inc., is cooper- 
ating. In Tanganyika corpsmen will 
survey farm-to-market roads and as- 
sist in road construction and geolog- 
ical mapping. Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, 
director of selection for the Peace 
Corps, said those chosen are be- 
lieved to have “the ability, back- 
ground, technical skills and motiva- 
tion which will be required for ef- 
fective performance in the Tangan- 
yika Peace Corps assignment.” 


Camping helps teens 
forget hectic pace 

About one out of every five teen- 
agers plans to go away to camp this 
summer, and—except for the dish- 
washing, bugs, strict rules, and 
other minor distractions—the great 
majority are eagerly looking for- 
ward to the experience. Gilbert 
Youth Researchers say a Texas gal 
sums it up: “I find camp a welcome 
change from the pressures and hec- 
tic pace of school.” 
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COVER STORY 


No words spoken. Only feelings 
expressed. Yet to be the center of 
attention continually for several 
hours on a Broadway stage every 
night for two full seasons takes tre- 
mendous talent. And Patty Duke, 
14, has that skill and sensitivity. 
And now, after starring two years 
on Broadway, she is looking forward 
to speaking on stage for the first 
time. In her new play, "Isle of Chil- 
dren," Patty will be on stage three 
quarters of the time and speak 
many lines. "I really don't know 
what it's like to talk on stage,'' said 
Patty. "'It'll be fun to see.” 
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THOUGHT the world had come to an end when at 16 I found out 
that I hadn’t been invited to a certain party. What was 
wrong? What had I done? I was in disgrace! 

The girl who gave it wasn’t a good friend. But I thought 
ing invited to every party, being the most popular boy in class, 
is worth more than all the A’s in the grade book. 

As a psychiatrist, I see a lot of young people today who have 
> same outlook: popularity is success, and it’s worth almost 
y price. 

The sad part is, the price they pay usually makes their popu- bbb 
ity short-lived. They end up without the respect of others. 
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Do you try to cover up shyness ? Don't! 


I was having a dinner at a quiet restaurant when some higk 
school students burst in. They laughed when the headwaiter oh- 
jected to their clothes, guffawed loudly, danced frenetically to tie 
staid string quartet. One girl tried out-talking and out- laughing 
the others, ruffled each boy’s hair and wrapped an arm arouné 
his neck. 

A dark-haired girl in the group caught my eye. She was ani: 
mated but not abandoned, amused but not fractured; she refusee 
to join in the horseplay and tried to quiet the others. Seeing m: 
watching her, she smiled apologetically. Without knowing her, 
without hearing her voice, I found her reserve charming. Se 
I’m sure, did the boys in the party, although they were momen- 
tarily distracted. 

Many young people have a misguided notion that reserve is 
block to popularity. You can’t be one of the gang, they say, unle 
you cast aside your reserve and let go. | 

Hogwash! A lack of good manners or good taste does no 
make anybody pleasant to be around. The name dropper, th 
fast talker who takes over every conversation, may make ar 
impression—but it’s seldom favorable. 

The person who is never, at any time, self-conscious is no 
poised, but void of imagination. 

The girl who never blushes is not sophisticated. She’s simply 
not very feminine. 

Nine out of ten young men tell me that if there’s anything 
they can’t stand it’s a girl who attracts attention with raucou 
or coarse language, or gets affectionate in public. 

Some girls slacken the reins because they think boys don’t 
like shy girls and prudes. Prudes, perhaps. But what in common 
does the modest girl have with these? If she doesn’t wear bikinis 
or neck in the subway, it isn’t because she’s old-fashioned or 
poor sport. She has self-assurance and doesn’t need to buy atten- 
tion. She doesn’t laugh at a vulgar joke—she knows it will only 
lead to a dozen more. 

A common misconception was expressed by a patient of min 
—a girl who at the age of 18 decided she’d be more popular i 
she threw over her moral code. One interlude followed another: 
each more disillusioning than the last. Why did she continue? 
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ecause a few girls told her that inhibitions and frustrations 
ould make her neurotic. By this reasoning she would have been 
sry well adjusted. Quite the opposite. She was filled with 
ixiety, insecurity, guilt. 
Reserve, or call it modesty, is something every person must 
arn. A baby enters the world without a shred of clothing or 
straint. Drooling, self-centered, he has no brake on his emo- 
ons. It’s up to his parents to teach restraint. 
‘Some people never learn it: showoffs who parade bulging 
irves, muscles, bank accounts, or knowledge. It is good—in 
ict, necessary—to have a high regard for oneself. But the high 
sgard of others can best be won by earning it. 
‘Some intelligent teenagers with a normal home life and no 
‘aggerated popularity complex cast aside restraint, because 
notionally they’re infants. 
The mature person is at home with just about anybody, and 
akes others feel at home too. He can talk sports with the 
yorts-minded, some history with the history enthusiast, and 
10Wws enough jazz and classical music to be an enthusiastic 
stener. He makes a point to read widely—especially news- 
apers. He tries to understand the interests of others. 
We psychiatrists get patients who, throughout their lives, in- 
st that the most important thing is to be liked. One patient, 
ith his business and marriage nearly ruined, came to me in 
aspair. A few years before, he’d been voted “most popular in 
is class” and ‘‘most likely to succeed.” 
“But I have more friends in my town than anyone,” he kept 
speating. “Yet people go to someone else to buy insurance.” 
He sounded like Willy Loman in Death of a Salesman, who 
ramatizes for all time the heart-break of depending too much 
1 popularity. 
‘The person whose friends will be as secure ten years from now 
; today is the one who doesn’t demand attention with flamboy- 
acy, but wins it by his sincere interest in the other fellow. He’s 
ad to have other people take the spotlight at a party but can 
ep in when things need a lift. People like him for his occasional 
en of shyness. They even like his blushes. Older people respect 
im for his sincerity—they listen to him because he has some- 
ing to say. They like his decency, thoughtfulness, good man- 
srs, and they respect that reserve which heightens ital. 

—-DR. RICHARD H. HOFFMANN, M.D., WITH WILLIAM COLE 
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At another time she (Helen 
Keller) asked, ‘What is a soul?” 
“No one knows,” I replied; “but 
_ we know it is not the body, and it — 
is that part of us mee thinks and © 
loves and hopes... . ( and) is in- 
visible.” , 2 
“But if T write ae my sank | 
thinks,’ she said, “then it will be 


visible, and the words will be its : | e 


body.” ee 


—ANNIE SULLIVAN, 1891 


